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PREFACE 

These little stories of my mother's were 
first told to us many years ago, when we 
as children were always clamoring for 
"just one more." Many of them are 
original, some are little G^erman stories, 
and others are tales which she gathered 
from different sources. They are all 
precious to us, and in giving them to the 
little children of to-day I am fulfilling a 
wish which my own mother often ex- 
pressed — of passing on to others the 
happiness which we derived from our 
acquaintance with "The Little Coltie" 
and " Georgie Bixum of Pleasant Street, 
Smiling Valley." 

Bertha Lee. 
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PLEASANT STREET, SMILING 
VALLEY, AND LITTLE GEOR- 
GIE BIXUM WHO LIVED 
THERE 

One cold, snowy morning, a carpenter, 
who had no particular work on hand, 
went into his shop, and looked about for 
a piece of wood to busy himself upon, 
but the right piece wouldn't seem to 
come up. One queer-looking stick kept 
showing itself again and again. 

" I can never make anything of this, it 
is such a funny-shaped piece, but I might 
just saw it a little and see what is in it," 
he said, and began to saw. Soon some- 
thing like a head appeared; he sawed a 
little longer, and then came a neck, and 
then a little longer, and there was a leg, 
13 



PLEASANT STREET 

then another leg and a body, two more 
legs and a long tail, and what do you 
think it was ? A nice little horsey ! 

"Now, who ever would have thought 
that crooked piece would come out so 
well ? " said the carpenter to himself ; 
" I will finish it up in good style, and I 
know there is some little boy who will be 
glad of it at Christmas time." He painted 
the horse, and all the while he was think- 
ing of the little boy who would get it. 
He did not mean it for any rich child 
whose papa could buy him everything he 
wished for ; no, some one should have 
the horse who never had fine gifts or 
shining Christmas trees. The man's 
heart was happy while he worked, think- 
ing how glad he should make this little 
unknown boy. 

When everything was ready, he took 
one last long look at the horse, and, to 
his surprise, the creature seemed glad 
too. Some way the sad look we always 
see in real horses' eyes was not there at 

14 



SMILING VALLEY 

all, but, instead, one might almost say 
there was a beam of contentment and sat- 
isfaction, perhaps, because the man had 
been so happy while he was working 
upon it. 

He covered it carefully, for the snow 
was still falling and blowing, and the 
wind was whistling sharply as he turned 
the corner, but he held his treasure 
tightly, and tramped through the drift- 
ing snow, till he came to a shop where 
the windows were filled with everything 
which children love. He cast a hasty 
glance at the tempting things, but smiled 
contentedly, as he said to himself, " I 
don't see any horse there that can beat 
mine. I think any little fellow will say 
so, too." 

He passed in and met the owner of 
these fine toys. 

" Mr. Black, I have brought you some- 
thing which I want some nice boy to 
have at Christmas. Everybody comes in 
here, and you will either know or hear of 
15 



PLEASANT STREET 

some child who deserves to be remem- 
bered by Santa Claus, but who some way 
never gets much. I don't want any 
money for the horse, as I made it from 
useless stock, and just now there was 
nothing to do. I give it to you, and I 
want you to sell it cheap for some child 
who could never get such a present if it 
had to be paid for." Mr. Black smiled 
and said: " I hardly think I know of just 
the right one now, but I shall hear of 
him, I am sure. I will do as you say, 
and the right boy shall get it." 

. Little Georgie Bixum went to bed very 
cold the night before Christmas, and he 
was glad to bring the covering up about 
his ears to keep out the sharp, biting air. 
The panes were thick with Jack Frost's 
pictures, but one spot was free, and as 
Georgie peeped up and looked out at the 
clear sky, one little star seemed to wink 
knowingly at him. Cieorgie chuckled, 
for it seemed to him the star was trying 

16 



SMILING VALLEY 

to say, "You just go to sleep, Georgie 
Bixum, to-morrow is Christmas Day." 

He gave one more peep at his little 
stockings, which he had carefully hung 
at the foot of his bed, and laughed mer- 
rily to himself, for he was a jolly little 
fellow. He lived in Pleasant Street, 
Smiling Valley. 

It was hardly light the next morning 
when Georgie sprang out of bed, and 
eagerly caught at his stocking. It was 
pretty slim, but then he had never been 
used to any but very small presents, and 
his face was bright with expectation and 
wonderment as he thrust his hand hastily 
down to the very toe. Nothing there! 
The little face clouded, but soon bright- 
ened again. " Why, of course it is in the 
other stocking," he said, and picked that 
one up from the floor. He went through 
that too. Nothing there ! " I'll look in 
my shoe now, but that would be funny, 
wouldn't it? " 

He looked in the shoe. Nothing there ! 
17 



PLEASANT STREET 

Just at that moment his mamma came 
in to wish him a merry Christmas ; but 
she saw the bright httle face with its 
habitual smile just shading into wonder 
and sorrow. One tear was clinging to 
the lashes. It had not yet had time to 
fall. The sight of his mamma turned 
the smile back again. 

"Merry Christmas, mamma dear, and 
many, many more ! " 

"Dear little Georgie, it is no merry 
Christmas for you to-day. I tried so hard 
to finish my sewing last night, but when 
it was done the stores were all closed, and 
I could not get you the little present 
which I knew you would like, and 1 could 
not get any dinner for to-day, either. I 
am so sorry for you, Georgie dear, but 
you shall have your present yet. I 
haven't a very good breakfast, but I shall 
soon have a nice warm fire, and byand 
by we will sit down together, and I will 
tell you all the stories you like to hear, 
and we will make the best Christmas we 

18 



SMILING VALLEY 

can. I am so sorry for you. I know 
how disappointed you are." 

" No, no, mamma, I am real glad you 
did not get me anything." The tear had 
fallen now, Georgie felt it running down 
his cheek. " Pshaw ! I know ; you 
think I have been crying ! I am not 
crying at all, my eyes only leaked just a 
little bit ; but I do wish I had a present 
for you, mamma dear." 

"Oh, mammas do not care for Christ- 
I mas presents, and, with such a boy as my 

Georgie, I ought to be thankful, even 
though our good papa is no longer here 
to take care of us, and although we are so 
poor. You had better stay in bed a little 
while, dear, till the fire burns brightly, 
and then I'll call you. It is a very cold 
morning." 

The mother went out, and Georgie 
hurried on the empty stockings and shoes, 
and dressed himself neatly, saying every 
minute to himself, " Oh, how can I earn 
some money for a present for mamma ? " 
19 



PLEASANT STREET 

A bright thought seized him. He 
went softly down-stairs, put on his coat 
and cap, opened the door very quietly 
and went out. No one seemed to be 
stirring. He walked quickly up the 
street, and saw a gentleman in a 
sleigh driving as fast as his horse could 

go- 

" Perhaps I can hold his horse for him 
when he stops," said Gteorgie, and off he 
ran with all his might. They had a good 
race, and the little fellow was glad, for 
it made him warm. When the sleigh 
stopped, Georgie, lifting his hat, showed 
a pair of bright eyes and rosy cheeks, and 
politely asked if he might hold the horse. 
"There is no need to hold him," the 
gentleman said, " he will stand ; but you 
may watch him, if you like. You had 
better get into the sleigh, and cover your- 
self up with the warm robes, for it is a 
freezing morning. There is a poor sick 
boy in here, and I may stay long. Keep 
yourself warm if you can ; " and the doc- 

20 



SMILING VALLEY 

tor looked once more into the handsome 
face. 

" I like that child," he thought. The 
sleigh and the soft fur robes seemed too 
fine to Georgie, so he stood by the horse's 
head and talked to him. The creature 
seemed to like his company and the pleas- 
ant tones of his voice. When the doctor 
came out he smiled to see how friendly 
the two had become. 

" How much shall I give you, my boy, 
for watching the horse ? " 

"Oh, sir, it is not worth an5i:hing, and 
I love to stand by horses, only I did want 
to get a few cents to buy something for 
my mother because she hasn't any Christ- 
mas present. Two or three cents would 
be enough, but that seems like begging, 
doesn't it ? " and his cheeks grew redder 
still and very hot. 

" No, indeed, you have earned your 

money as honestly as I earn mine," and 

the doctor gave him a shining ten-cent 

piece. (Jeorgie felt like a prince, his 

21 



PLEASANT STREET 

eyes sparkled with joy, he could not thank 
the gentleman enough. 

" Will you tell me what you mean to 
get for your mother with this money ? " 

" Oh, yes, sir, I am going to buy her 
some tea for breakfast, and she will be 
awfully w/jtonished. My mamma likes 
tea ever so much, but she doesn't have it 
every day, so don't you think it will be 
the best thing for a Christmas present ? 
I shall get home in time for breakfast. 
Good morning, sir, I think you are very, 
very kind," and Georgie Bixum ran back 
homewards, as fast as he had come. The 
doctor looked after him a moment, and 
then drove his horse off with all possible 
speed to overtake the child. 

**Come, my little fellow, I am going 
near a place where we can get tea ; jump 
in, and we will go together. I want you 
to tell me who you are and where you 
live." 

"I am Georgie Bixum, and I live in 
Pleasant Street, Smiling Valley." 

22 



SMILING VALLEY 

"I thought so," said the doctor, with 
a fiinny look, '' and what is your father's 
business ? " 

'' My papa has been dead a long time, 
else my mamma would have tea every 
day, and she would not have to work so 
hard." Georgie's face was sad for a mo- 
ment as he thought how hard life was to 
his poor mother. 

" Tell me what you had for Christmas 
presents, Georgie." 

" Well, you see it wasn't easy to get 
presents this year, and I would rather 
not have any just now ; but I think it 
was pretty hard that poor mamma didn't 
have one from me. I never thought till 
this morning that such a little fellow as 
I am could earn money for her, but I had 
good luck, didn't I ? Poor mamma ! I 
am afraid she thought I was sorry because 
I didn't have anything nice, but I am 
real glad now, and not a bit sorry, for 
don't you see there'll be more money, 
now, for something else ? " 
28 



PLEASANT STREET 

The doctor smiled, and thought more 
than he said. "Here, Georgie, come in 
with me, the horse will not run away. 
This young man wants to buy some of 
your very best Oolong tea," he said to 
the clerk, "a small chest." It was 
brought out. 

"That will do, send it out to my 
sleigh." 

"Please, sir," said Georgie, pulling 
timidly at the doctor's coat, " I don't be- 
lieve I have got money enough to pay for 
all that tea," and he held out the shining 
ten-cent piece, which the doctor had 
given him. 

Then the doctor laughed. "That is 
already paid for ; you shall take this 
home to your mother as a present from 
you, and I shall send her the sugar to 
sweeten her tea." 

Georgie's heart grew big, but he could 
not speak, he was wondering what his 
mother would say. And how did he feel, 
when he saw the great bucket of sugar 
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SMILING VALLEY 

was all in lumps ! so easy for a boy to 
put into his pocket, when his mother 
would give him a lump now and then, as 
he knew his mother would do ! 

It was not very far to Pleasant Street. 
The doctor helped Georgie carry the 
heavy things to the door, and then left 
him to astonish his mother alone. 

Georgie carried in the tea first. It was 
all the little fellow could do to open the 
door, for he would not leave the chest out 
of his hands a moment, now he had got 
home. 

" Oh, mamma, what do you think I've 
got you for a Christmas present ? " 

Before his mother could speak, off he 
flew again, and brought in the sugar. 

" See, mamma, sugar all in lumps, every 
bit of it, and full up to the very top ! " 

Georgie was pretty hungry by this 
time ; but while his mother was making 
the tea, his tongue ran like a little mill- 
clapper, until he had told every word. 

Then Mrs. Bixum felt that a " Merry 
25 



PLEASANT STREET 

Christmas " had really come to them, and 
she felt again what a treasure her boy 
was to her. 

Georgie and his mother sat a long time 
over their breakfast, although it was a 
meagre one. Mrs. Bixum had toasted 
the breads and Georgie said that, with 
such nice tea, it was good enough with- 
out butter, and he believed he should not 
have eaten any butter if he had had it. 

" Oh, what a loud ring at the bell ! " 
Georgie never waited for his mother 
to ask him to go to the door ; he had 
opened it in a twinkling. 

"Box to be left here," said an express- 
man, and he came along the passage, but 
was met by Mrs. Bixum. 

" No, it is a mistake, there is nothing 
to be left here." 

"Why, I know it is, begging your 
pardon. Isn't this Pleasant Street ? " 

" Yes," said Mrs. Bixum. 

"And Smiling Valley?" 

"Yes," said Mrs. Bixum and Georgie, 
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SMILING VALLEY 

both together, Georgie's voice sliding to 
the upper tones. 

The man looked at the boy and the 
name on the box, ^d asked very slowly, 
keeping his eye on Georgie all the time, 
and winking at him as the star had done 
the night before : 

" And isn't — this — Ge - or - gie — 
Bix-um ? " 

" Yes," screamed Georgie in high C. 

" Well, then it's for you, sure enough. 
Merry Christmas and good morning ! " 

"Oh, thank you, thank you, thank 
you," screamed (Jeorgie, almost wild 
with excitement and wonder. He 
wanted to open the box all alone, and 
what was there ? The horse the carpen- 
ter had made ! After the wonderful horse 
had been admired, and the child had 
found his breath again, a note was 
picked up which said, "A little boy 
who is so thoughtful of his dear mother, 
and so kind to horses, must not be for- 
gotten on Christmas Day, This horse 
27 
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PLEASANT STREET ( 

was made for you, for no other boy de- 1 

serves it so well. I would like to see you 
in Chestnut Street at five o'clock to-day. 
Ask for Doctor Arnold." 

" Mamma, that must be the kind doctor 
who brought the tea and the sugar and 
gave me the ten cents. Oh, how good 
he is, and he must be awfiil rich. I 
wish it were five o'clock now ; oh, 
was there ever such a Merry Christmas 
as this ? " 

Later as they sat by the bright fire, 
and G^eorgie's mother told the wonderfiil 
stories of the days when she was young 
and happy, the boy listened as the tears 
rolled over his cheeks ; then he jumped up 
suddenly and kissed her tenderly. 

" Mamma, you shall have happy days 
again, I will buy you a beautiful house 
when I grow up, and you shall have lovely 
dresses and a sleigh lik^ the doctor's, and 
an awfiil nice horse and tea every day 
and all the butter you can eat." 

" Thank you, Georgie dear, I am very 
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SMILING VALLEY 

happy now. Few mothers have such a 
boy as I have." 

Five o'clock came, and with a happy 
heart Georgie went to thank his new 
friend. " I didn't think I should ever 
have such a horse. I never saw one so 
beautiful!" 

The doctor told him about the carpen- 
ter, and he said, " I am sure he would like 
to see the boy who has got his horse, and 
I want you to come to me once a week, 
and tell me what you are doing and all 
about your school ; then the day you 
leave school come to me and we will see 
what sort of a boy you are then." 

The next day Georgie went to thank 
the carpenter, and he made such good 
friends with him, that the man promised 
he would do all the repairing of Mrs. 
Bixum's house, winter and summer, if 
Georgie would one day in every month 
carry out bills for him. Many other little 
favors they received. 

The very day Georgie* finished his 
29 
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1 

school he hastened to Doctor Arnold's, ' 

and it was arranged that he should learn I 

to become a doctor. I 

So before many years Georgie Bixum i 

became as great a man as Doctor Arnold ! 

himself. | 

As a man he had the same kind and j 
happy heart, the same bright eyes and j 
charming smile as when he lived with his 
mother alone in their hard days. He ' 
grew rich, and he has now many happy | 
years before him in the beautiful home 
which he has made for his mother, but 
he says the happiest day of his life was 
that Christmas in Pleasant Street, Smil- 
ing Valley. | 
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LITTLE HOWLING PETER 

Far away beyond the broad blue sea, 
where a mighty river, overtopped by 
ruined castles, flows between vine-clad 
hills, most marvellous things were heard 
and seen in the days of long ago. 

Little Peter, if he were here, could tell 
us stories which we would scarcely be- 
lieve, but his sweet tones were suddenly 
silenced many hundred years ago, and 
even his name is almost forgotten now. 

He was a lovely child with golden curls 
and rosy cheeks ; with eyes that laughed 
and a mouth that cried, so often and so 
loudly that throughout the country he 
was called Little Howling Peter. 

One beautiful day in summer, all the 
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men from far and near, as well as all the \ 

house servants, were busy in the great i 

broad fields making hay. | 

Little Peter longed to go out into the , 

sunny meadows ; his mother said if he 
would be careful about his tears, he I 

might go, and sister Louisa would take | 

the baby and watch them. 

Peter was very happy and began to 
rake up the hay about him on all sides, 
until he found himself in the midst of a 
pile so high that he could not get out, 
so he began to cry. Some one lifted him 
up and sat him down carefully, saying : 

" Peter, why do you cry ? Couldn't 
you have called out pleasantly ? I should 
have come quite the same." 

Then he cried again because they were 
all scolding him, he said. 

The little fellow soon became hungry 
and then he cried for something to eat. 

Louisa brought out a basket of nice 
things which kept his little mouth busy 
for a short time, and then he cried because 
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LITTLE HOWLING PETER 

there would be nothing more for him to 
eat, after he had finished his dinner. 

" I will give you half of mine, if you 
are hungry again," said his kind sister. 

"But half is only a very little," he 
cried. 

His sister did everything she could to 
comfort him and he was quiet for a short 
time. 

" Ho ! Louisa. See 1 What are the 
men drinking over there? I want 
some of it. I have only had milk to 
drink." 

" They are drinking cider, Peter, dear. 
You may go and get some too, if you 
like." 

Peter started off very pleasantly, to get 
some cider, but when the men saw him 
coming, one of them said : 

" We must hurry to get the hay in, or 
it will be spoiled ; Little Howling Peter 
is coming." 

Peter was bright enough to understand 
this remark, and he began to weep in such 
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high, loud tones that Louisa ran quickly 
after him, fearing he had been bitten by 
a snake, but when she learned the cause 
of his grief, she said : 

"Never mind, dear little Peter, sit 
down by the baby and I will get you the 
cider." 

" No, no, what if she should cry ? Take 
her with you." 

The good patient sister took the baby 
in her arms, but she had gone only a few 
steps when Peter broke out a-new, and 
this time in a tone of real terror. 

" Oh, Louisa, come back, come back ! 
there is something rumbling in the 
ground." 

" Nonsense, Peter ; the ground never 
rumbles. Just stay under the big tree. 
I shall be back in a minute." 

She kept her word, and brought back 
a pitcher full of cider for the little 
screamer ; but where was he ? 

Not under the tree where she had left 
him lying with his pretty face turned 
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LITTLE HOWLING PETER 

to the sky, and his dear little mouth 
wide open, uttering piercing cries; not 
in the fields around, filled with fragrant 
hay. 

" Peter, Peter, where are you ? " 

There was no answer. 

" Peter, dear, I have brought you some 
cider, where are you ? " and the gentle 
sister waited for a wailing voice to reply, 
but all was silent. 

Louisa searched every spot in fear and 
wonder, then hastily despatched one of 
the workmen to the house with the dread- 
ful news that Peter was lost. 

The father came, not much alarmed at 
first, but it was not long before the hay- 
making was over. All lay forgotten in 
the golden sunshine ; the haymakers 
were scattered over the town hunting for 
little Peter, but in vain. With a sorrow- 
fill heart the poor father walked by the 
side of the river, and peered anxiously 
into its depths ; the river was dragged, 
but Peter was not found. Could some 
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large bird have flown away with him to 
the mountains, that lay so blue in the 
distance ? 

Many weeks and months passed. The 
mother still hoped, but with little reason, 
that she would some day see her child 
again. The father shook his head sadly 
and said : 

" Oh, no, he is gone forever." 
Louisa was perhaps sadder than all the 
others, for she could never forget that last 
cry of her poor little brother's, begging 
her so piteously to come back. Oh, how 
sweet would even the sound of his crying 
be to their ears now ! 

As Peter lay screaming under the tree, 
there was a rumbling, and a fearful one 
too. All at once the blue sky seemed to 
be going farther and farther away firom 
the poor child. Something was drawing 
him downwards. When at last the mo- 
tion ceased he looked about and found 
himself in an immense cave. Above him 
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LITTLE HOWLING PETER 

were roots of trees whose tops he could 
not see ; a clear trickling sound told of 
running water among the rocks and the 
stones which glistened like diamonds and 
rubies, while louder than the musical 
dripping were heard the strokes of ham- 
mers and picks. 

Peter looked eagerly about for the 
workmen, but he saw only strange little 
creatures not taller than himself, but with 
long gray beards and pointed caps, be- 
neath which looked out bright smiling 
eyes, and the faces were altogether so 
kind and jolly that Peter was quite 
pleased with them. So great was his 
astonishment to find himself in such a 
strange place, among such queer little 
people, that he forgot just then to cry, 
but of course this quiet state could not 
endure long : his mouth soon opened 
and sent forth a prolonged shriek. The 
little creatures immediately threw down 
their hammers, crowded around the child 
and listened for a moment with delight, 
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then they began to dance. They whirled 
about like little tops ; they leaped upon 
each others shoulders; they danced on 
their heads and on their hands ; they 
leaped down from high rocks ; they 
bounded up almost out of sight, and 
cheered until the arches rang with won- 
derful sounds. 

Peter himself was impressed. In watch- 
ing these little men he forgot to cry ; 
then the little creatures came running up 
to him, calling out in kind beseeching 
tones : 

" Oh, don't stop so soon ! please give 
us just a little more. We haven't been 
so jolly for many a year." 

One who seemed to be the master took 
Peter kindly by the hand, and said : 

" You are tired, now, I am sure. Rest 
awhile and begin by and by, and you, 
my men, have danced enough now." 

The little men took up their hammers 
again, but they seemed very much disap- 
pointed. 
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" What were those fellows doing then ? " 
asked Peter. " I think it is horrid." 

"Oh, they were dancing, little boy. 
They have a hard life down here, and 
very rarely hear such music as yours, 
though they dearly love to dance. You 
see we Groundmen have to get everything 
ready for the people who live upon the 
earth. We gather the waters and send 
them up to the surface where they spout 
up in pretty fountains. We mix them 
with minerals for the sick, so they can 
get well and strong. Some fountains we 
make hot and some cold. We water the 
roots of the trees and plants to make them 
grow. We bring together precious stones, 
as well as silver and gold, and lay them 
where the men there can easily find them. 
Little do they think how much they owe 
to us Groundmen. When one of our men 
who had heard your sweet voice told us 
about it, we decided we must have you 
to sing for us, and to-day you were lying 
right at the opening and singing most 
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wonderfully, so they brought you down, 
but we are going to be very kind to you." 

" You call that singing ? " asked Peter, 
and his mouth widened suddenly. " I call 
it howling ; do your men like it ? " 

" Oh, yes, it makes us very jolly ; we 
shall only ask you to make music for us 
two or three times a day." 

"That's just what I won't do," said 
Peter. "I won't howl for them again," 
and he closed his mouth very firmly. 

" Oh, not to-day, I know you are tired 
now ; but to-morrow I am sure you will," 
the Groundman said, with the sweetest 
smile. 

"No, not to-morrow either, or any 
other day," said Peter, defiantly; " those 
fellows sha'n't dance to my music any 
more." 

But alas ! Supper-time came, and what 
a supper ! A kind of bread made from 
soft moss, a drink of water from a scooped- 
out root. 

Then of course the music began again. 
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" I want my little cup of milk and my 
nice sweet bread.*' 

In an instant every man jumped up 
and began to shout, dance, and whirl 
about. 

Some patted Peter lovingly on the 
shoulder, saying: 

" There's a darling ! We knew you 
would sing for us again." Peter's voice 
was nearly drowned in the general glee. 

" That is mean," said Peter. " I forgot 
this time, but you must just stop your 
dancing, for I won't howl for you another 
bit!" 

They begged and coaxed, but all to no 
purpose. When bedtime came, he asked 
for his bed and his pretty night-dress. 
The men showed him a snug little hol- 
low under a rock where he could sleep, 
with a nice soft stone for a pillow, and 
they brought him a little pointed cap to 
sleep in. 

Poor Peter thought of his soft bed at 
home, and of his dear mother and sisters 
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who were waiting for him, and his tears 
fell thick and fast, but he screamed only- 
two minutes ; then, while the little men 
were shouting and dancing, he stuffed his 
small pocket-handkerchief into his mouth, 
and the sounds that escaped after that 
were of no account whatever to the 
Groundmen. 

Day after day he determined never to 
cry again, but he often forgot. The sound | 

of the hammers, however, falling all at | 

once upon the rocks, quickened his mem- 
ory, and the poor Groundmen had no fun 
at all ; so they gave him a little hammer, 
and taught him to find the sparkling | 

jewels among the rocks, and he grew j 

very happy. 

One day the master said : | 

"Peter, we are going to take you up \ 

there again, for you never sing now, and j 

our men need some music; we think 
we know where we can get another ' 

musician." I 

There was again a rumbling like the j 
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one Peter had heard of old, and in a 
moment a great flash of sunlight nearly 
blinded him. As soon as he could bear 
the light, he looked about him, and there 
he was under the same big tree where he 
had heard the rumbling so long ago ! 

He did not stand there long, for how 
could he know if the ground might not 
open again. He ran as swiftly as he 
could to his father's house, stopped one 
moment at the door, then knocked. He 
heard his mother sob, and say : 

"Oh, no, I cannot hope any longer. 
I shall never, never see my dear little 
boy again. He is surely gone for- 
ever." 

Peter knocked again, but his little 
hand was trembling, and his mother's 
grief drowned all other sounds, so the 
little fellow opened the door and walked 
in. 

" What, what is this ? Can it be my 
own little howling Peter come back alive 
to me ? " 
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"It is your own little Peter, mamma 
dear, but not howling Peter any longer. 
I never cry now." Then, because they 
could not, would not believe this, he had 
to tell them the whole story, and he 
showed a pocket-full of shining rubies 
and diamonds which the little man had 
given him for a parting present. 

He became the best boy in the land, 
and, when he grew to be a man, he wrote 
learned books about precious metals and 
stones. The neighbors said he had wis- 
dom from the Groundmen, but the best 
of all was, that from the day of his return 
no child was ever again heard to cry aloud 
in that part of the country. 

What the poor Groundmen have done 
since for a singer, I cannot say, but this 
I know, I could if I would tell them where 
they could find a full orchestra of such 
musicians, but I will not ; they might 
neglect their work, and then we should 
all have to suffer. 
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THE LITTLE CHIMNEY-SWEEP 

A BEAUTIFUL house stood in a charm- 
ing country, and before it was a garden 
full of flowers, walks, fountains, and trees 
where beautiful birds were singing all day 
long. 

A lovely little boy lived in this house, 
and played in the garden as often as he 
liked, but he was never permitted to go 
out beyond the high fence unless he went 
with his mother or nurse. Indeed the 
great gate was closed, and although 
the little fellow often longed to run and 
play with the other children whom he 
heard shouting and playing outside the 
high wall, he never got a chance for a 
long, long time ; but one bright sunny 
afternoon, which proved a sad day for 
him and for all who lived in the great 
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white house, it happened that the large j 

gate was left open. 

Little Frankie was playing in the 
gardens when he heard the sound of 
musicy and there, just outside the gate, | 

he saw an organ-grinder playing the j 

liveliest tunes possible, and a dear little 
monkey was dancing about, pulling off 
his hat and putting it on, making up 
faces, jumping up and down upon the 
man's shoulders, and the whole thing 
was so ftinny that Frankie clapped his 
hands, and screamed with delight. Then 
he ran out through the open gate to look 
at the monkey nearer. 

A great crowd of children were looking ^ 

on, and when at last the organ-man 
picked up the monkey and walked away 
with the organ on his back, a long pro- 
cession followed him ; little Frankie more 
delighted than the others, for he had 
never seen such a sight before, and he 
was never tired of running on behind 
them, stopping whenever they stopped. 
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At last it began to grow dark, and our 
little boy was tired and cold and hungry. 
Then he began to think of his supper and 
his home and his dear mamma who was 
waiting for him, and he turned to go 
back ; but there were so many streets he 
did not know which way to go. Still, 
he was too much of a little man to sit 
down and cry ; but as he ran on and 
turned one comer after another, and yet 
saw nothing like his home, the tears 
trickled down his little cheeks very quietly, 
but he made no noise, and still ran on. 

The streets were growing narrow and 
close ; great lamps were lighted up and 
down ; the houses were high and black 
and gloomy ; still he kept on, thinking 
he should soon find his mother's beauti- 
ftil garden ; but the farther he went, the 
feirther he was from home, for poor little 
Frankie had lost his way ; he had long 
ago fallen behind the organ-grinder with 
the monkey, and he felt he had not a 
friend left to him. 
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He forgot now how cold and hungry 
he was, he was so anxious to get home, 
but he was tired, and could not run as 
fast as he wished. At last he came to an 
empty house where some carpenters had 
been at work all day ; they had left a pile 
of shavings near the door, and the little 
fellow threw himself down upon them, 
and fell fast asleep. 

In the morning when the men came to 
work they were astonished to find a beau- 
tiful child dressed like a little prince, and 
lying upon the heap of shavings. Their 
voices woke him, and he jumped up sud- 
denly, for he did not know where he was 
at first. When he remembered about his 
long run, he said, piteously, " Won't you 
please take me home ? " 

" Where do you live, little man ? " 
" Way, way over there," said the child, 
pointing in every direction. 

" What street do you live in ? " 
" I don't live in any street at all. I live 
in my mamma's great house in the garden. 
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I went out of the gate to see the man 
with the monkey, and I couldn't find my 
mamma again. Will you please take me 
home ? " 

"Yes, but you must tell me your 
name." 

" My name's Frankie." 

" Frankie what ! " 

" Frankie, and that's all." 

"Well, then, what is your mother's 
name ? " 

"Her name's mamma, Frankie's 
mamma." 

" But she must have another name, she 
must be Mrs. Something." 

"No she isn't Mrs. Something. She 
is mamma. She hasn't got any other 
name." The men laughed, and one of 
them said : 

" We can't find out anything from him. 
We must take him to the Town-Crier, 
he'll find his father and mother." 

" He can't find my papa, 'cos he's dead, 
but I would be pretty glad to have him 
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find my mamma, but if he is a crier it 
won't do any good, for my mamma says 
I'll never get anything for crying.''^ 

"Oh, this man does his crying with- 
out tears, and he has a big bell to help 
him." 

While Frankie was wondering how this 
could be, a man who had been watching 
and listening attentively said : 

" You needn't trouble about the crier, 
I'll take the boy home. I knows him, 
I've seed him lots of times. I knows just 
whar he lives, and besides, I am going 
that way. Come along, little boy, I'll 
take you home." 

Frankie looked at the man, at his face 
and hands, at his coat and his hat. He 
thought the face was ugly, and the hands 
dirty, that his coat was shabby, and that 
his hat looked as if it had been in the 
mud, so he held back, and did not wish 
to go with him. 

"Are you sure you know where he 
lives ? " asked one of the workmen, 
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'' Yes, he lives about three miles out, in 
a great house with a garden. Oh, I knows 
him like a book." 

The carpenter thought the man surely 
knew, for the little boy had spoken of 
the garden too ; he did not stop to think 
that the shabby man had been listening 
all the time, so he said : 

" Frankie, I believe you will do well to 
go with this man, he will take you right 
home," and the little child went off with 
the dirty-looking man. 

Oh, how long they walked ! Poor little 
Frankie grew so tired he could walk no 
longer, and the man had to carry him in 
his arms. Then the poor child was hun- 
gry and the man bought him a bun, which 
the little fellow ate ravenously. When he 
asked for another, the man said : 

" Do you think I can give you all the 
buns in London ? " 

"My mamma will pay you for them 
all when we get home if you will get me 
another," said the poor child. 
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The man grinned and gave him another 
bun, then Frankie was rested and wanted 
to be set down. 

They kept on walking farther and far- 
ther, but they did not see gardens or fine 
houses. 

" Are we almost home now ? " asked the 
child. 

" Yes, almost home." 

The streets began to be darker and 
dirtier than before, and the child feared 
they would never find his home. 

"It doesn't look like my home now. 
Have you lost the way, too ? " 

"No," growled the man. "I knows 
the way. You may hold your tongue." 

Frankie was frightened now. Oh, if he 
could only see the man with the big bell ! 
He would ask him to take him home ; 
but no such man appeared, and the child 
wept bitterly but silently for his mother. 

" Here we are at home now," said the 
man, as he took Frankie's arm and pushed 
him quickly into a dark alley. Then as 
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the little boy held back, afraid to go into 
such a wretched place, the man lifted him, 
quickly passed through a long, narrow en- 
trance, and said : 

" This is your home now." 

"No, no, this is not my home, this 
horrid, dirty place. I don't live here." 

" I tell you you do live here," roared 
the man, " and I'm your father, and your 
name is Charlie. Don't let me hear you 
say this ain't your home again. If you do 
1 have a way to make you hold your 
tongue." 

He took off Frankie's pretty clothes^ 
and the child never saw them again, 
nor his pretty stockings and shoes, for 
he went barefooted afterward, and the 
clothes which the man gave him were 
so ragged and dirty that the boy knew 
his dear mamma would never know him 
if she should see him now. His long 
golden curls were cut off, and if Frankie 
had looked into a glass he would not 
have known himself. 
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Day by day his face and hands grew 
blacker and blacker, for water was not 
plenty in his new home, and his bed was 
a pile of rags ; the food was poor and 
scanty, and everything was covered with 
smoke and soot. If the tears that rained 
down his cheeks every night had not 
washed off some of the blackness, little 
Frankie would have become soon like a 
little negro. 

The child was very unhappy, for he 
could never forget his home and his 
mother, and he thought, with bitter sor- 
row, of the naughty little trick of run- 
ning out when the gate was open. He 
was sure he would never do it again if he 
could only once more get inside of that 
garden. He grew taller and thinner, and 
his face was very sad ; his eyes, which 
had once been so bright and merry that 
every one smiled when he passed, had 
grown sorrowful and heavy; he was 
often cold and hungry. 

One day the man took him "out to 
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help," he said. To the child's surprise, 
he was told he must learn to sweep chim- 
neys. He had to climb through a little 
hole. He was so small he could do that 
easily, but the dirty black soot fell all 
about him and nearly choked him ; when 
he came down he was blacker and dirtier 
than the man himself. 

After this he had chimneys to sweep 
nearly every day, and he earned money 
for his master, but was not treated much 
more kindly for all that. 

Many months and years went by. He 
was ten years old when one morning he 
had to go a very long way with his master 
to a great house where they were to work 
all day. The poor little fellow had al- 
ready worked a long time. He was very 
tired, and was standing in a corner of the 
garden, where one of the maids told him 
to wait and she would bring him a big 
piece of cake ; she pitied him, he looked 
so forlorn. 

Before the maid returned, a lady passed 
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him ; then she stopped, and looked at him 
carefully. 

" Poor little fellow, you are tired. Why 
don't you sit down, what are you waiting 
for?" 

"The young woman said she would 
bring me a piece of cake, and she told 
me to stop here. Shall I go away ? " 

"No, indeed," said the lady, and she 
went nearer to him. "What have you 
been doing here ? " 

"I've been sweeping the chimneys, 
and now I'm waiting till my father gets 
his work done, then we are going home." 

" Where do you live ? " 

" Oh, far away in London." 

The lady smiled, for London was not 
so very far away. 

" What is your name ? " 

" My name is — is Charlie, but I think 
it is Frank." 

The lady looked up quickly. 

" Why do you think your name is 
Frank if it is Charlie ? " 
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" I know it was Frankie once. I didn't 
live with this man then. He isn't my 
father, but he says he is. Don't tell him, 
for he beats me whenever I say it. I used 
to live in a great white house like this, 
and I had a beautiful mamma like you, 
only she didn't look so sorry, and she 
wasn't dressed in black." 

The lady stooped down and looked 
into the boy's eyes. 

" Tell me more, Charlie, how did that 
man get you ? " 

" Why, one day the big gate was opened, 
and I was naughty and ran out to see a 
man with an organ and a monkey. I went 
so far I could not find my home again. 
My master told some men he was going 
to take me home, but he carried me off 
to a dirty place, and said he was my 
father and I must live with him, and 
if I told anybody my name was Frankie 
he would beat me. He will now if you 
tell him, but you won't tell him, will 
you?" 
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The tears were streaming down the 
child's cheeks. 

" Come in with me, dear child." 

She took his dirty little hand and led 
him into the house. 

"Charlie, let me wash away the soot 
from your face. I want to see you 
better." 

With her own white beautiful hands 
she washed away all the soot she could, 
and then turned down the neck of his 
jacket. 

"Frankie, Frankie, you are my own 
dear little boy. You shall never leave 
me again. I have found you at last ! " 

She took the sooty little fellow in her 
arms and kissed him a thousand times. 

" Are you my mamma, my own dear, 
beautiftil mamma ? Shall I stay with 
you always ? Oh, that man won't let 
me, he will carry me off again, and I 
hate that dirty old hole. Don't tell 
him what I said. Oh, I wish I could live 
with you forever and ever ! " 
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"You shall, dear child, you need not 
fear. He shall never get you again." 

She rang a bell quickly and two great 
footmen appeared. 

" Call all the servants," she said, " then 
bring me the man who came here with 
this child. Don't let him go, but let him 
come in quietly." 

A long procession of men and maids 
came in, all wondering what was going 
to happen. Then between the two great 
footmen walked the dirty man. He 
seemed surprised and uneasy, but he 
went up to the boy and held out his 
hand. 

" Come, Charlie, come home now." 

The lady stepped forward, and mo- 
tioned the man back. 

"No, Charlie will not go home with 
you. He is not Charlie, he is Frankie, 
my own dear child whom you wickedly 
stole away from me. Not one word ! 
Begone instantly, or I shall have every 
policeman in London after you." 
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The man's face grew white under all 
its dirt, and he begged on his knees. 

" Don't, lady, don't get the perlice arter 
me, and I'll go away from London and 
never look at Charlie again, though I does 
love him so. Don't get the perlice arter 
me, don't, don't. I didn't know as 
Charlie was your boy." 

" I will give you twenty-four hours to 
leave this part of the country. If you are 
seen about here again, I promise you it 
shall be the last time. Now go, and no 
one here shall harm you." 

The man ran so fast and so far that 
none of them ever saw him again. 

Frankie was cleaned and scrubbed and 
dressed up in fine new clothes, and then 
he began to look like himself again. He 
was always kind, loving, and obedient 
afterward. He had learned from bitter 
sorrow how bad it is to disobey, and he 
became a great comfort to his dear 
mother, whose heart had nearly broken 
while he was away. 
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From this time forward the mother 
pitied all the little chimney-sweepers, 
and once every year, on the anniversary 
of this day, she invited all the little 
chimney-sweeps of London to come to 
her beautiful home. Then in the great 
gardens tables were spread with every- 
thing for them to eat, and every child 
had at least one good dinner, such as he 
never had again until the next year came 
round. There were all kinds of plays, 
music and dancing, and every little fellow 
had a present of a nice suit of warm 
clothes for the coming winter, and all the 
little chimney-sweepers loved the kind 
lady who made them so happy one day 
in the year. Even now, though many 
years have passed since then, and this 
good lady is no longer here, some one 
still gives a feast once a year to all the 
little chimney-sweepers in London. 
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A HANDSOME young king was out hunt- 
ing one day, and because he rode faster 
than his followers, he soon found himself 
alone, tired out and hungry with nothing 
to eat, and no place better than the soft 
grass where he might rest. 

He turned his poor tired horse loose, to 
feed upon the sweet grass, but to his 
great surprise the creature trotted away 
and disappeared from sight. 

Tired though the king was, he fol- 
lowed, calling the animal by name. The 
creature did not return, so the king kept 
on and found his tired favorite drinking 
at a fountain. Close by was a snug little 
hut, so hidden among the trees that the 
king could never have found it alone. 

He knocked at the door, and an old 
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woman opened to him. She was sur- 
prised and pleased to see the handsome 
stranger, but she had no idea it was the 
king. She talked very freely to him, 
gave him the best. chair to rest upon, 
brought him bread and cheese, and called 
her pretty daughter to wait upon him. 

The king was much pleased with the 
young girl, and the mother praised her 
and said there was not another maid in 
the country who could be compared with 
her. She pointed to a great pile of linen 
lying in the comer, which was the whole 
winter's work for both of them, and she 
said her daughter had spun it all alone 
in one week. 

" In one week ! '' said the king, " that 
is impossible." 

"It is true, my good sir," said the 
mother. 

Then the king was angry to hear the 
woman tell the same wicked untruth 
twice, and he said : 

"Very well, we shall see what your 
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daughter can do. I shall send you the 
same quantity of flax, and she may spin 
it in a week if she can. If she does not 
do it, I shall have you both put to death 
for trying to deceive your king." 

He went away, and left the two women 
in the hut struck with amazement, shame, 
and grief. 

"Oh, my mother, why did you say 
that? Now I must die. T shall never 
hear the sweet birds, nor see the lovely 
flowers when the spring comes again. 
Can we get away or hide ? Will he 
surely have us put to death ? " 

"I could not say, my child. I have 
never known kings before ; but I have 
heard that they are very cruel when they 
are angry. It would be of no use to run 
away, for a king could find us. No, we 
must do all we can, and beg mercy for 
the rest. Perhaps he will be satisfied 
with my death, and let you live. It was 
not your fault, I told the lie." 

This did not comfort the daughter. 
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She would not wish to live if her mother 
were dead. 

Early the next morning the flax was 
brought as the king had said, and with it 
a message from him that he should come 
again in a week; not one ounce must be 
left undone, and no tears nor prayers 
could move him from his decision. 

" Come, daughter, we will both work 
day and night. Perhaps we may finish it." 

" No, mother, we could not do a quarter 
of it, if we worked every moment and 
took no time to eat or sleep. I will not 
think about the dreadful day. I will be 
i just as happy as I can. Good-by now. 

* There are some lovely little violets grow- 

ing deeper in the forest. I will bring you 
some. We will not look at that hateful 
flax again." 

The young girl wandered farther away 
from home than she had ever done before, 
and at length seated herself upon the 
trunk of a fallen tree to rest. She laid 
the great pile of violets upon her lap, and 
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soon two little birds came and hopped 
about looking for something to eat. 

" Poor little things ! you shall have 
part of my dinner," the young girl said, 
and she threw crumbs from her bread to 
them. Soon a larger flock of them came 
around her ; she had never seen birds so 
tame. When the bread was all gone she 
said : 

" Who will feed you the next time ? " 
Then this made her think of the dreadful 
fate in store for her, and of all the lovely 
things which she must lose forever, and 
she began to cry piteously. 

"What is the matter, my pretty 
maid ? " asked a cheerful voice near her. 
"Why do you weep this lovely spring 
day, with your lap full of flowers, the 
beautiful sunshine above you, and all my 
sweet birds around you ? " 

" Oh, for this very reason I weep, for in 
one week I must die and leave it all, 
and the world is so beautiful and I love 
it so." 
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The poor child wept harder than be- 
fore. 

"Oh, no, little maid, you are not 
going to die so soon. Are you ill ? 
Your cheeks are like the wild roses, and 
your eyes like the stars. You will not 
die for a long time." 

" Yes, yes, I must, and my poor mother, 
. too." 

Then because the little old man was so 
kind and pitying, she told him the whole 
story, and how angry the king was be- 
cause her mother told the untruth and 
that both must die if she did not spin 
the flax in a week, 
i " If I will do it for you, will you make 

me a promise ? " 
1 "Oh, I would promise you anything. 

Could you do it in a week, and will 
you ? " The young girl jumped up so 
quickly that all her flowers fell to the 
ground. She caught the old man by both 
! hands as if she feared he would run 

away. 
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" What shall I promise you ? " 

"Only this, that if I spin the flax 
for you and bring iv to you in a week, 
and the king makes you his queen, that 
you will give me the first baby boy 
you have the day it is a year old, un- 
less you in the meantime find out my 
name." 

" Yes, I promise that, indeed I do, if 
you will spin my flax, and I will help you 
every moment, and so will my mother, 
too." 

"No, you may run about in the sun- 
shine and gather flowers and sing to the 
birds. I need no help. I can do it 
alone." 

The young girl was too happy now to 
think what a fearful day would come 
later, and it did not once occur to her 
that she would be deceiving the king 
again. She ran along with the little old 
man to show him their cottage so he could 
take away the flax to spin. 

In less than a week it was all done and 
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neatly piled up in the kitchen, ready for 
the king. 

When he came he wore a very sad, 
white face ; for he felt certain the work 
would not be done, and his heart was sor- 
rowful because he had spoken so hastily 
and threatened the young girl with 
death ; still he was a king and could not 
break his word. 

He entered without knocking. 

The old woman dared not speak, but 
she pointed to the neat, clean pile before 
her. 

The king was silent with wonder ; but 
he was only too glad to save them both 
from death. The daughter was pale and 
trembling, fearing he might SLs\i her if 
she had done it all herself, but he did not. 
He said : 

"I will send a coach to bring you to 
my castle, you shall be my queen." 

The coach came, the young girl was 
made queen, and for a long time her life 
was very happy. Her husband loved her 
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tenderly, for she was sweet and gentle, and | 

when a beautiful baby boy came to them, j 

she was almost too happy. j 

But one day while the king was play- 
ing with the little prince the queen sud- 
denly remembered the old man of the 
forest. She grew all at once so sick and 
white, the king thought she was going to 
die. From this moment she could not 
be happy again. She could not eat nor 
sleep, and she grew so thin and pale 
one would scarcely know her. Some- 
times she would burst into tears and 
hold her baby tightly as if she thought 
some one was trying to take the child 
away. 

She passed hours in studying curious 
names, and she wrote them all down in a 
book, and seemed never so much like her 
old self as when some one brought her a 
new, strange name. 

The king feared she was losing her 
mind and he tried every means to amuse 
her. 
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The little prince was now nearly a year 
old, and the queen grew ill and wretched, 
for she knew the old man would soon 
claim her child. 

At last she was unable to leave her 
bed, and the doctors could do nothing 
for her. 

One day the king came home from 
hunting and went to amuse the queen as 
usual. 

" I have a funny little story to tell you 
to-day," he said, but the queen did not 
seem to listen. 

"I was strolling through the forest, 
not much minding where I went, when I 
heard a loud burring noise. I followed 
the sound and soon cajne to an opening 
like the mouth of a cave. The noise was 
almost deafening. I stooped and looked 
in. There sat a little gray-haired man 
not much larger than a boy, with eyes 
like coals of fire " (the queen was listening 
now), " and he was turning a great wheel 
and singing with all his might : 
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" * Little my mistress she knows my name 
It sha'n't be forgot, it sha'n't be forgot. 

She's mistress and heir to the fortunes I claim 
Of Wallotty Trot, of Wallotty Trot.' " 

The queen jumped up from her couch, 
caught the baby in her arms, and kissed 
it, wrote down in her book, "Wallotty 
Trot." 

" I never heard such a jolly story be- 
fore," she said to the king, " and I thank 
you very much for telling it to me." 

The king thought he had told her many 
jollier stories than that, and he could not 
understand why this one had pleased her 
so well ; but the queen knew. 

From that hour she needed no more 
medicine; her happiness returned; the. 
roses came back to her cheeks, and she 
sang as merrily as she used to sing when 
she lived in the forest. The king loved 
her better than ever before. 

The prince's birthday came, and there 
was great rejoicing in the castle. 
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Late in the day word was brought to 
the queen that a strange-looking old man 
wished to see her, and he would not be 
sent away. 

" Let him come in," she said. Just as 
she thought, it was the old man of the 
forest, come to take away her child. 

" Stop," said the queen, " perhaps I 
know your name." 

"You cannot know it, but you may 
try to guess it." 

" Is it John ? " 

*' No, nothing like John." 

Then she called off all the strangest 
names in her book. 

"No, no, you will never guess it. I 
must take the child ; I cannot stay so 
long." 

"Let me try once more. Is it Wal- 
lotty Trot ? " The man was aston- 
ished. 

" Yes, that is my name ; so you may 
keep the child, and because you have 
shown so much ingenuity, I will give you 
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my secret of spinning, and you may teach 
it to your people." 

By this means the people grew rich and 
the country flourished. When at last 
the queen told the king all about it, he 
forgave her for keeping the secret so long, 
for he said her sorrow had been punish- 
ment enough. So they lived long in 
peace and happiness, and never forgot the 
funny little old man, 

" Wallotty Trot, Wallotty Trot." 
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There was once a little prince whose 
mother, a lovely queen, was so indulgent 
to him, that he became quite spoiled, and 
was growing to be a very disagreeable 
child. He found out that he had only to 
cry loudly and long, and he was sure 
to get whatever he wanted. 

The king often said : " My dear queen, 
you will ruin the prince if you are so 
indulgent," but she could never reftise 
him anything he wanted. 

One night he saw the moon, shining 
like a beautiful silver ball in the sky. 

*• Oh, I want that pretty ball ! Give 
me the pretty silver ball up in the sky." 
The queen said : 

" Alas ! that silver ball I cannot give 
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you, my sweet prince. It is miles 
and miles away ; no one can bring it 
down." 

Then the prince cried the whole night 
through, for the pretty ball in the sky. 
The queen sat with him till morning and 
tried her best to comfort him, but he 
cried and screamed : 

" I will have it, send some one to fetch 
it down." 

Then the queen sent for all the longest 
ladders in the kingdom, but they were 
not long enough to reach the sky, and 
the prince cried harder than before, until 
at last he grew quite ill and feverish. 
The queen was alarmed, and sent for 
the doctor and said : 

" Oh, doctor, the prince will die if I 
cannot give him the moon. What shall 
I do for him ? " 

" Do ? " said Doctor Spanker, " tell him 
he cannot have it. If he cries then shut 
him up in a dark closet ; he will soon 
stop his weeping." 
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"Oh, I could not shut him up, it 
would be cruel," said the queen. 

"Then let him cry until he is sicker 
than he is now," said the doctor, gruffly. 

" Ah, but then he would die, doctor," 
said the queen. 

" Then let him die if you cannot shut 
him up," said the doctor, and he went 
away. 

The prince continued to scream several 
days, and at last the quten ordered that 
he should be put into a closet, but she left 
the door open, and sat with him, for fear 
he might be lonely. Of course the little 
prince screamed quite the same. The 
queen sent again for the doctor. 

"Did you try the dark closet?" he 
asked. 

" Yes, the closet is dark when the door 
is shut, but I feared he might not like to 
stay alone, so 1 sat with him and left the 
door open, but I could not stop his crying. 
Oh, he will surely die, doctor 1 What 
can I do?" 
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" Give him a sound whipping. Take 
a lively rod to him, or I shall not come 
again." 

" Oh, doctor ! whip my little prince 
with a rod ? It would kill him ! " 

" No, it will not kill him ; princes are like 
other children, whipping is good for them 
all when they are naughty. I shall not 
come again until you have tried the rod." 

The sorrowful queen felt she must do 
it, so she sent to the jeweller to make her 
a beautiful whip of soft velvet, ornamented 
with gold and silver and pearls. Then 
she whipped the prince so gently with it 
that a fly would hardly have felt it, and 
the little fellow cried just the same, and 
the queen had to send again for the doctor. 

" Has the child been whipped ? " he 
asked. 

" Yes, doctor, I whipped him three min- 
utes, but he paid no attention to the whip- 
. ping, and kept on crying all the same." 

" Show me the whip." The beautiful 
thing was brought. 
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" That is no whip for a boy like this. 
Show me how you whipped him." 

" Shall I show upon you, doctor ? " 
asked the queen. 

" No, whip the boy, let me see how you 
can do it." 

" I can't whip the dear child again, 1 
might hurt him." 

The doctor insisted, and the queen, with 
tears in her eyes, whipped the prince so 
lightly he felt no pain. 

The doctor jumped up quickly, and 
left the room. When he came back he 
brought a strong rod which he had just 
cut from the tree. 

" Now, say, do you wish the boy to live 
or die ? " 

" Live, live ! do not let him die ! " 
cried the queen, in anguish. 

" Then you must leave the room, and 
not come back until I call you." 

" Oh, what will you do to him, doctor ? " 
cried the queen, in great fear. 

" I shall stop his crying for the moon ; 
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but you must go out of hearing. I shall 
lock the door and no one must try to 
come in until my task is finished." 

The queen begged hard, but Doctor 
Spanker was firm, and she was so anxious 
about the prince that she finally left him 
with the doctor. 

" Now, what do you want ? " said the 
doctor to the little prince. 

" I want the moon, I want the moon. 
Give me the moon." 

" You can never, never have the moon. 
Now stop crying or I shall whip you with 
this whistling rod until you will be glad 
to stop." 

" Give me the moon. I want the moon. 
I will have the moon." 

Do\^Ti came the tingling rod again and 
again. Of course the prince screamed 
louder from the pain, but the tune was 
changed and the doctor kept on until the 
little fellow begged : 

" Doctor, doctor, please stop, it makes 
me hurt dreadfully." 
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" Will you stop crying for the moon ? " 

" Yes, yes, I don't want the moon. If 
it were here I would kick it out of the 
window ; but please stop whipping me. 1 
am sore from the rod." 

The doctor stopped, washed the little 
prince's face, and when the prince was smil- 
ing and happy again the queen came in. 

" Oh, dear doctor, you have saved the 
life of my little prince, what can I do for 
you ? " 

" Only send for me again if he cries for 
the moon or for anything else. This is 
I a hard pill," he said, shaking the rod, 

" but it is a good one." 

Whenever the prince was naughty 
afterwards, the queen had only to say, 
" Shall 1 send &>r Doctor Spanker ? " and 
the child became sweet and gentle. He 
grew to be a lovely boy, and became a 
great and good king. So when our little 
children are naughty, we should all do 
well to send at once for Good Doctor 
Spanker. 
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Margaret was a very little girl, — so 
little that her head hardly reached the 
top of the counter in the shop where her 
mother sold cheese and salt-fish and 
vinegar and oil and all sorts of things, 
— sometimes even buttons and nails, but 
nothing pretty such as some people sell 
in big, fine shops. For this was a tiny 
little shop in a narrow, dark street of a 
big city, and only very poor people came 
to buy things of little Margaret's mother, 
who stayed in the shop all day with only 
her little girl to help her. Margaret's 
father was very sick, and had to stay in 
bed all the time, but Margaret liked to 
help, especially to-day, for it was the day 
before Christmas, and more people than 
usual came to buy things for Christmas, 
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— a little tobacco, a little oil, or a few 
pieces of candy. 

Margaret wanted to make the children 
happy who came to buy at her mother's 
stoi 3, so she took some tiny Christmas 
candles, and every child that carried 
away a package from the shop carried 
with it a few pretty colored candles as a 
Christmas present ; and what happy faces 
the children had when they knew the 
candles were for them ! While Margaret 
was making the little children happy, 
somebody else was preparing a surprise 
for her, and who do you suppose it was ? 
Her dear father. He had a table moved 
up to his bed, and on it he had arranged 
all sorts of lovely things ; so when the 
shop bell stopped ringing and he called, 
"Margaret, come in here, dear," she 
started for the bedroom with quick steps. 
The shop had been so dark that when 
the door was opened which led to the 
room where her father lay ill in bed, 
Margaret's eyes were dazzled. 
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There was a pretty Christmas tree, fiiU 
of tiny candles and sparkling things. A 
doll which her father had made for her 
was sitting in a chair under a tree. Her 
papa had been a long time ill and unable 
\) leave his bed, but he had worked many 
weeks to make these toys for his daugh- 
ter, for he wished her to have a happy 
Christmas. She had never had many 
playthings and she thought there was 
not another little girl so happy as she 
that night. 

Before the winter was over the father 
died, and the poor mother had to work so 
hard to keep herself and little Margaret 
from hunger, that she soon fell ill, and 
she died too. 

It v^ras a sad, dreary day when the 
good neighbors brought the child back 
from the mother's grave, and they all 
said : 

" What is to be done with little Mar- 
garet now ? " 

One was so very poor she could not 
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take her, another had too many mouths 
to feed already, but one woman said : 

"I will take the child and give her 
enough to eat, but I can not give her 
much care, for I have to go out every day 
to scrub. 1 shall have to leave her alone 
all day." 

This seemed the best thing for Mar- 
garet, so she went home with this poor 
woman. 

The woman was very kind to her, and 
when she left her in the morning, she al- 
ways put the dinner in a porringer on 
the table, so the child could eat when she 
was hungry. When she was tired she 
could lie down and sleep. 

One day the little girl was lonely. She 
heard the birds piping in the trees out- 
side, and she climbed up into the broad 
window-seat and looked down into the 
street. 

The trees were green, and the grass 
was bright and fresh. Margaret thought 
it would be lovely to run out and sing 
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with the birds, and pick wild flowers. 
She managed to open the door, although 
it was heavy, and she ran through street 
after street, as happy as a bird. 

Soon the streets grew broader ; beauti- 
ftil fields appeared ; the gardens bright 
with flowers and splashing fountains. She 
stopped to peep into one garden more 
lovely than the others, and she saw a 
little girl in a cushioned arm-chair under 
the trees, but her face was very pale, her 
little hands were white and thin. 

Margaret felt sorry for her, and she 
thought Little Gabrielle must be like 
the angels, with her great, blue eyes and 
her long curls like showers of gold, and 
her smile so sweet and winning. Little 
Margaret stood long at the gate watching 
the lovely child, but no one observed her. 

At length Gabrielle's mother said : 

" Now, dearest, I think it is getting too 
cool for you to stay out longer. I will 
call John to carry you in." 

" Very well, mamma, but may 1 come 
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out again to-morrow ? It is so beautiful 
out here." 

" Yes, my dear, if it is fine you shall 
come out every day now." 

Then John came, took up chair, little 
girl and all, and carried her into the 
house as if she had been a feather. Mar- 
garet still stood there, her little nose 
pressed against the iron gate, hoping the 
child would come out again. 

"What are you doing here, little 
one ? " asked a loud, but pleasant voice, 
Margaret looked up and saw a policeman 
before her. 

"I am looking to see the beautiful 
little girl. Do you think she will come 
out again ? " 

" No, not to-day, it is too late, and it is 
late for you, too ; you'd better run along 
home. Where do you live ? " 

" I don't know, it is a long way off." 

" What is your father's name ? " 

"My father's dead, and my mother, 
too." 
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" Who takes care of you, then, and what 
street do you live in ? " 

" Mrs. Plum lets me live with her. 1 
don't know what street." 

The policeman looked sharply at her. 

" Oh, I know ; you're little Margaret. 
I know Mrs. Plum. Come along with 
me, I'll take you home ; but you are a 
naughty child to come so far ; you might 
get into trouble. Don't do it again." 

When Margaret got home she found 
Mrs. Plum quite anxious and ready to 
give her a good scolding for running 
away. 

"Lock her up," said the policeman, 
"or you may lose her some day and 
never find her again." 

"I shall lock her in every day after 
this ; she will not frighten me this way 
twice." 

After this little Margaret tried the door 
often, but in vain. She could not open it, 
and the days seemed very long to her, and 
she wondered if the beautiful child were 
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sitting in that lovely garden every day, 
and if her mother ever locked her in so she 
could not run away and get lost. 

At last Christmas came again. Mar- 
garet knew, for she heard the women 
talking about it, and while she sat alone 
in the high window-seat, she thought of 
the happy Christmas eve of a year ago, 
and the tears rained down her cheeks. 

It began to grow dark, and Margaret 
knew it was about the time for lighting 
up the Christmas trees. She looked out 
of the window, up and down, but she saw 
not one ; perhaps the people in that 
street were too poor to buy pretty things 
for their children. Oh, how she longed 
to see one Christmas tree ! 

"Perhaps Mrs. Plum has not locked 
the door to-day," she said to herself, and 
she jumped down quickly from her high 
place and tried the door, which opened 
easily. She went back for a little shawl, 
which she wrapped about her head and 
shoulders, then she hurried out into the 
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street. She ran very fast, but saw noth- 
ing to attract her attention at first. Her 
little hands began to be very cold, and 
her feet were heavy ; still she ran on. not 
knowing where she was going. Snow 
began to fall, and the wind blew her 
about until she grew dizzy and tired. 

All at once she stopped ; she had gone 
a long way, and she stood before a great 
house and a garden, and she knew it was 
the same where she had seen Little Ga- 
brielle in the summer. But the flowers 
had gone from the gardens now, and the 
snow had covered up all the paths. 

" Where is the little girl now ? " said 
Margaret as she leaned heavily against 
the iron gate. It opened wide enough 
for her little body to enter, and she saw 
the great windows of the house all ablaze 
with light. The curtains were not closed 
and the child could look into a room 
more beautiful than anything she had 
ever seen or thought of. 

A great Christmas-tree reached from 
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the floor to the ceiling, candles, gold and 
silver balls, sparkling beads, balls of red 
and silver, were hanging on the boughs. 
Birds of brightest colors were resting on 
the branches. Every kind of plaything 
which children love was hanging on the 
tree. 

There were papa-dolls and mamma- 
dolls, little baby dollies, and their broth- 
ers and sisters. Trunks for them to put 
their dresses in, houses for them to live 
in, foil of lovely chairs and tables and 
sofas and mirrors, a lovely little piano, 
silver and china dishes, dainty little cups 
and saucers, horses and carriages for the 
dollies when they wished to drive, and 
so many, many other things I cannot 
tell half of them. 

Margaret looked on in wonder. Then 
she saw the sweet little girl to whom all 
these belonged and the parents who were 
so proud of their lovely child, and she 
forgot she was cold and hungry, but her 
head became dizzy again and she was 
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leaning heavily against the window- 
frame while Gabrielle was saying : 

" Mamma dear, when the Christ-child 
brings me so many lovely things, why 
does he not bring me a dear little sister ? 
I could play so much better with all 
those things if 1 had a sister to play 
with me. Oh, see ! there she is, my 
little sister ; the good Christ-child has 
brought her, but she is all covered up 
with snow. Let John bring her right 
in. She looks cold." 

The parents did not know what Ga- 
brielle meant, for they had not seen the 
little face at the window. The mother 
said : 

" Try to be happy, dear child, without 
a sister ; you have so many blessings 
which other children have not." 

" Mamma, mamma, don't wait! Don't 
you see how cold she is? There, she 
has fallen down in the snow! Run 
quick, John, bring her in, quick as you 
canl'* 
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Every one did whatever Gabrielle 
wished, so John said, good-naturedly: 

"Oh, yes, miss, 1 will bring in the 
little sister if she is there." 

To his great surprise, little Margaret 
was lying in a heap in the snow which 
was fast covering her up. He took her 
up carefully and carried her into the 
house. 

" She is dead ! She is dead ! See how 
white and cold she is ! Poor little sis- 
ter." And little Gabrielle wept over 
her and wrung her hands. 

" John, bring the doctor ; he will not 
let her die. Gabrielle, don't cry so." 

The doctor came quickly, and said the 
child was overcome by the cold and the 
snow, and that she was needing good 
food. But she would soon be well again 
if she were put to bed and well cared for. 

" She must be put into my bed," said 
Gabrielle, and so it was done. 

When poor little Margaret opened her 
eyes she thought she was Vn heaven, 
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everything about her was so beautiful, 
and when she saw the little golden-haired 
girl sitting near her bed, she felt sure 
she was being watched by an angel. But 
she soon found out where she was, and 
told her name and where she lived. 

Gabrielle's papa sent for Mrs. Plum, 
so he could talk with her, for he wished 
to keep little Margaret to be a sister to 
Gabrielle. 

Mrs. Plum came with very red eyes. 
She had hurried home from her work 
with a tiny little Christmas-tree, to make 
Margaret happy, which she carried in her 
arms, and she found the room empty. 
She had run all over the neighborhood 
in vain, hoping to find her, and she 
feared the child would perish in the 
storm. 

When she saw what a happy home 
was offered to Margaret, she was willing 
to give her up, although she loved her 
very dearly, and was very sorry to part 
with her. Gabrielle's papa said, because 
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Mrs. Plum had been so kind to Margaret, 
she should have a pretty little house of 
her own, with a little garden, so she 
would not have to work so hard the rest 
of her life. 

So Gabrielle was happy in her little 
new sister. Margaret was happy in her 
new home. Mrs. Plum was happy to 
have her pretty little house to herself, 
and happier still to see all the others so 
happy, and Gabrielle's parents never re- 
gretted that they had taken in the poor 
little orphan. Gabrielle grew stronger 
after she found little Margaret, and she 
lived to be a beautiful young lady, but 
she never was strong ; but when she died 
Margaret devoted her whole life to mak- 
ing the parents happy. She never left 
them, and was never so happy herself 
as when she could do something to please 
them. 

She grew to be a loving, true, grateful 
woman, and she never forgot how many 
little children there are in the world, 
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poor, homeless, and suffering, and she 
did much for them all, and made a 
happy Christmas for the poor every year 
in memory of little Gabrielle. 
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THE LITTLE COLTIE THAT 
KICKED UPi 

Once there was a poor old black horse 
all tired out and lame, and her shoes 
would not keep on very well, so the 
master said one day : 

"Poor old Blackie, you have worked 
well for me for many years, and I am 
going to put you out to pasture now, 
where you can get rested and have a 
good time running about and eating the 
fresh grass." 

The old horse was glad enough to rest, 
and the master went to see her every 
day. One morning he went out to the 
pasture, and what do you think he found 
there ? 

1 Copyright, 1890, by D. Lothrop Co. 
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A Little Baby-coltie ! 

Oh, the mamma was so proud and so 
happy, and when the little one grew 
larger and stronger they ran together 
aromid the pasture, and played so hap- 
pily ! 

Sometimes Coltie would chase its 
mother, then the mother would chase 
him, and he would roll over and over 
on the soft grass, and sometimes the 
little fellow would kick his mother, but 
that was only in play. So they were 
very happy together for a long time, but 
one day the master went to the pasture 
and said : 

" Well, Coltie, you have had a pretty 
good time ; now I think you are getting 
old enough to have a little work. I must 
give you some." 

" All right," said the little Coltie. He 
had never heard the word "work," and 
because he had always found everything 
so pleasant he thought the work his mas- 
ter was going to give him would be 
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something good to eat ; so he jumped 
around and was very happy about it. 

But when the master put an iron into 
his mouth and fastened leather straps to 
him and put a pair of rumbling wheels 
behind him, then Coltie began to think 
it was not very nice. 

" I'll soon get rid of this noisy thing," 
he said, so he lifted his hind feet and 
kicked with all his might. 

"No, no, Coltie," the master said, 
" that will never do ; if you kick I shall 
whip you." 

"I must kick it off," thought little 
Coltie, and he began to kick again. 

Then the master brought down the 
whip on poor little Coltie's sides till they 
ached. 

"Oh, dear, dear," he cried, "I don't 
like this at all ; if this is work, I never 
want any work again. I wish I were 
back in the beautiful pasture with my 
mother." 

The master let him go back into the 
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pasture until the next day. Then he 
went for him again. 

"Now, little fellow," the master said, 
"you must be good to-day. Remember 
you must not kick." 

" Oh, no," Coltie said, " I musn't kick. 
If I do, I'll be whipped ; but I must get 
rid of this rumbling old thing behind me. 
I'll just jump over to the other side of the 
road and leave it here." 

Before the master could see what the 
little Coltie was going to do he had 
jumped away off. 

" No, no, little fellow, that won't do," 
the master said ; " if you jump again I 
shall have to whip you." 

" Oh, no," Coltie said, " I get whipped 
for kicking, I don't get whipped for 
jumping, and I want to get away from 
this noisy thing." He jumped again, 
and the master brought down the whip 
on poor little Coltie's sides till he cried 
and cried with the pain. 

" Oh, dear, dear, I don't like this at 
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all. I'd rather stay with my mother 
in the pasture." 

The master took him back to his mother 
and let him stay there until the next day. 
Then he took him out and harnessed him 
again to the wheels and said : 

" Now little Coltie you musn't kick and 
you mustn't jump." 

"No, I guess I had better not," said 
the little fellow, " if I kick I get whipped, 
if I jump I get whipped. I know what 
Fll do, I can stand up high and make a 
tall horse of myself." 

So he stood upon his hind feet and he 
pawed the air with his fore feet and 
he made a tall horse of himself and felt 
very grand, but his master said : 

"No, no, Coltie, I shall have to whip 
you if you do that any more." 

" Oh, no, I remember very well what 
I get whipped for. It is for kicking and 
jumping. I like to be tall. Master can't 
reach me with his old whip now ; " but 
the master did reach him, and he whipped 
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the poor little colt until he stood on all 
four feet again, a pitiful, aching little 
thing. 

" Oh, dear me, life isn't very pleasant 
now. I don't believe I can ever be happy 
again, I get whipped all the time," and 
Coltie went back slowly to the pasture. 

Next morning the master went out to 
get him again. , 

"Well," said Coltie, "if I kick I get 
whipped, if I jump I get whipped, if I 
stand up and make a tall horse of myself 
1 get whipped, too. I know what I can 
do. There is a great stone wall behind 
me. I'll just back into that as fast as I 
can, and the rumbling old thing will 
smash all to pieces, and I will never 
have to work any more." 

So Coltie began to back with all his 
might, and he smashed all the wheels 
and the master brought down the whip 
on his poor little sides until he trembled 
with pain. 

"Oh, there is no comfort in living. 
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Why can't I stay at home in my green 
pasture ? I don't want to come out here 
every day. How my poor sides tingle ! 
I don't like that horrible whip. But the 
old nimbler is broken now. I'll have to, 
stay at home after this." 

The next day Coltie was running about 
with his mother, thinking all his troubles 
were over, when he saw his master coming 
with a pair of strong, new wheels. 

"Oh, mother, let's run away, master 
whips me every time I go with him, and 
there is no fun in living when you have 
to be tied to such a noisy thing." 

"Coltie dear," said his mother, "you 
get whipped because you do so many 
naughty things, you kick and jump and 
break things. Now don't do anything 
naughty this time, and you will be 
happy again." 

"All right," said little Coltie, "I 
won't do anything this time. I sha'n't be 
whipped any more," and he trotted off 
with his master feeling very happy. 
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The master put the iron into his mouth 
and the straps about him, and fastened 
the new strong wheels behind him. 

'*rm going to be good," said Coltie, 
" and then I'll be happy again," 

" Get up," the master said. 

" I'm a good Coltie now, I'm not go- 
ing to do anything ; my mamma told 
me so, and I shall be happy again." 

" Get up, Coltie," said the master. 

"Master will see that I am good 
to-day," thought the poor little colt. " I 
don't kick and I don't jump now, stand 
up high nor back into the stone wall. 
I feel happy now." 

" If you don't get up, Coltie, I shall 
have to whip you again to-day." 

" Oh, no," said the little creature, " my 
mamma said you wouldn't whip me if I 
didn't do anything. I am good now, 
just see how good I am. I sha'n't be 
whipped to-day." 

While the little Coltie was thinking 
how happy he was the tingling whip 
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came down on his back again until his 
flesh and his heart both ached. 

" I never did see such a world ! It 
is of no use to try. I will never come 
out of the pasture again." 

The next morning when the master 
went to the pasture Coltie gave him a 
good chase, and would not be caught. 
When the master was tired of running 
he went to the barn and brought out 
some oats in a measure. 

" Oh, I like oats," said Coltie, and he 
ran right up to the master, who took 
hold of the little fellow's head and led 
him off. 

" Now that's too bad," said the Colt. 
"Good-by, mamma. I've got to take 
another whipping to-day." 

"Listen to me a moment, dear," said 
the mother. " If you do just what master 
tells you he will not whip you. When 
he pulls the right line, go to the right ; 
when he pulls the left line, go to the 
left ; when he says ' whoa,' you must 
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stop ; if he says * back,' you must back, 
and he will never tell you to jump 
or kick or stand up tall. Now do all 
that he tells you and nothing more, and 
master will love you and be kind to 
you." 

" All right, mamma, FU try again." 
Off he went with a trembling heart, 
but he was determined to do as his 
mother had told him. When the master 
pulled the right line, he went to the 
right ; when he pulled the left line, he 
went to the left ; when he said " whoa," 
he stopped ; at the word " back," he went 
back, and the master was so pleased with 
him that he patted him on the neck and 
called him a good little fellow, and took 
a lump of sugar out of his pocket for 
Coltie. 

After this he was never whipped again. 
Master had always a lump of sugar in 
his pocket, and if he forgot it the little 
Colt would put his nose in the master's 
pocket and take ia lump for himself. 
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Then the master would pat him and 
say: 

" Oh, you good little fellow, it belongs 
to you ; you shall have it," and Coltie 
was happy ever after. 
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THE BOY WITH THE HURDY- 
GURDY 

It was a bright warm day on the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
sun shone with splendor upon the lovely 
earth ; the sky was of a marvellous blue ; 
the water of a deep, bright color, which 
we never see in our land, and everything 
was so full of beauty, that it seemed as 
if heaven had come down to earth. 

There stretched a long promenade by 
the sea, where people passed up and down 
enjoying the sweet breezes, fragrant with 
violets and other flowers which grew in 
abundance in the open air. There were 
elegant carriages holding beautiful ladies 
who smiled as they greeted their friends 
in passing. Nursery maids were there 
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with their little charges, and all were 
enjoying the beautiful sights and sounds. 

A lovely little girl, Marie, was on this 
promenade, playing with a silken ball 
which rolled away to the other side of 
the street, and she ran swiftly to catch 
it. Before the nurse had time to run 
after her, two horses dashed down the 
promenade at a furious pace ; the driver 
was unable to check them, and they ran 
wild, dashing against everything in their 
way, and a general terror followed. 

Some one caught Marie suddenly and 
carried her out of the way of the furious 
creatures. When the terror was over, 
she looked about for her nurse, but could 
not find her. She walked on bravely 
alone, but she did not know her way, 
and wandered far from her home. 

At last, tired out, she sat down to rest, 
thinking some one would come soon to 
find her, and when she saw a little boy 
coming with a hurdy-gurdy, she clapped 
her hands with delight. 
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He was a pretty child not much older 
than Marie ; he was dressed in the high 
colors which the peasants of those coun- 
tries love to wear, and when he took off 
his jaunty little cap to her, and in so 
doing showed his fine delicate face and 
soft brown eyes, the little girl felt she 
had found a friend. 

She asked him to play, which the boy 
immediately understood, although she 
spoke a language entirely different from 
his own, and one which he did not know 
at all ; but children have a way of talk- 
ing together which grown people have 
not. Like little birds and all animals, 
they can make each other understand 
without words- 

When the boy had played a long time, 
Marie reached out a shining silver-piece 
to him, which he politely declined, saying, 
in his pretty dialect : 

" No, my little lady, it is a pleasure to 
play for you, I do not wish to be paid for 
it." 
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HURDY-GURDY 

The boy sat down at a little distance 
to rest. He opened a box, took out a 
piece of bread, and began to eat. Marie 
was very hungry too, and she would gladly 
have eaten a piece of his bread, but she 
would not ask him for it ; she knew he 
was poor, and although she could have 
paid for it out of her pretty little purse, 
she was afraid he would refuse to take 
the money as he had before refiised 
for the music. Still she could not take 
her eyes away from the little fellow and 
the bread he was eating. He understood 
this, too, so he got up quietly and 
brought the bread to Marie, again taking 
off his cap to her respectfully. 

Marie thanked him, broke off a piece 
of the loaf, and ate it with as good an 
appetite as the little fellow himself did, 
although she had never eaten so meagre 
a supper before, and the little boy was 
happy and smiled to see how hungry the 
child was. 

But he soon took up his hurdy-gurdy, 
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and with another cap-pull to Marie and 
a pleasant word which she understood 
only by the sweet smile that went with 
it, started on his way. Then Marie 
broke out weeping so bitterly, that the 
boy came back, and looking sorrowfully 
at her, asked her why she cried. 

She told him she had lost her way, and 
night was coming on, and she did not 
know where to go. The boy understood 
she was lost, but did not know how it 
happened or where she had come from, 
but he pointed far, far away, and held out 
his hand to her, to ask if she would like 
to go with him. 

Marie was only too glad of his com- 
pany, and she thought she might find 
her home, if she came to some town, so 
she went willingly and quickly with the 
handsome little fellow. 

They walked on under the bright stars, 
for night had come, and it had grown 
cool, but not cold. They passed a few 
scattered houses, but not one offered them 
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shelter. They stopped once at a great 
house, and while the boy was playing, 
Marie took the tambourine which he 
carried with him, and she played it as 
well as she knew how. She had seen 
many tambourine players, and she knew 
pretty well how it was done, and when 
they had finished, she held out the tam- 
bourine toward the great house. A 
gentleman put in a handful of silver 
pieces and laughed heartily at the chil- 
dren as they shouted their delight. Marie 
knew they had money enough now for 
many days, and the boy had never seen 
such a fortune before. They went on 
their way, still talking together and 
laughing when they could not make out 
each other's language. 

Marie found out his name was Jean, 
and she told him hers was Marie. She 
found out also that he had no home 
and no parents, that he was all alone 
in the world, and went about from one 
town to another, wherever he could 
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find people who would listen to his 
music. 

He took out a little book from his 
pocket and showed Marie he was trying 
to learn his letters. She had already 
learned to read very well, and felt very 
proud when she could tell him the names 
on the sign-posts which they passed. 

For a long time they had passed no 
more houses, and at last came to a field 
where men had been making hay. This 
was so fragrant and soft that the boy 
brought together a goodly heap for Marie, 
and not far away from her, one for him- 
self, and in the soft moonlight the two 
tired children fell asleep. 

Jean was soon awakened by voices at 
a distance. He raised himself quickly, 
and his first thought was of Marie, but 
she was sleeping quietly upon her heap 
of hay. He listened, but could not un- 
derstand one word, yet he knew the 
men were speaking in Marie's language. 
Something in their voices made him 
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uneasy, and he thought he had better 
awaken Marie and they would go away a 
little further from the men. 

He went softly over to Marie's bed of 
hay, touched her lightly, and with one 
finger on his lips, and one held up warn- 
ingly in the air, he made her understand 
she was to listen but not to speak. 

Marie sat up and listened, and then 
opened her eyes in wonder. . She motioned 
the boy to take up his hurdy-gurdy and 
go with her. She led him back swiftly 
in the direction from which they had 
come, and Jean could hardly keep pace 
with her. When they reached the great 
house where the gentleman had been so 
kind to them, she stopped, and knocked 
on the gate with all her might. Jean 
helped her although he did not know 
why. 

Soon a servant showed his head wrapped 
up in a red handkerchief at a window, 
and asked the children in no very pleas- 
ant tones what they meant by waking up 
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honest people at midnight, when they 
wanted to sleep. 

Marie softly told the man why they 
had come, that she had heard the men in 
the field planning to come to this house 
at two o'clock, to enter by the garden 
gate and the east door, and while every 
one in the house was asleep they would 
rob the gentleman of all his money; that 
the men had pot seen the children leave 
the field, but they were probably on the 
way. 

"Wait a moment and I will come 
down," said the man. 

He awoke his master, who did not be- 
lieve the children's story. " They are a 
pair of mischief-makers," he said ; " but 
bring them in, I will see them." 

The children were brought into the 
house, and the little girl told her story 
to the master, adding with tears : 

"I could not let them come here to 
rob you when you had been so kind to us, 
and so we came back to tell you. I was 
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afraid the men would get here before us, 
so we ran the whole way." 

The gentleman was still doubtful, but 
he said : 

" Wait here awhile, if I find you have 
told the truth you will not be sorry that 
you came back to warn me." 

Then he gave orders for his men to be 
prepared at the garden gate and at the 
east door. 

The men were more inclined than the 
master to believe the story, and they 
made ready for a warm reception, in case 
the housebreakers should come. 

Sure enough, at two o'clock they came, 
and if the servants had not been well 
prepared it would have been a hard 
battle ; but the robbers were soon se- 
cured and bound in a strong room until 
morning, when they were given over to 
justice. 

As soon as the gentleman knew the 
robbers were safe he took the children to 
his own rooms, and put good food before 
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them, and gave them soft beds to sleep 
upon. When he said good-night, he 
added : 

" Do not go away in the morning until 
I have seen you. A good act like this 
shall not be without its reward." 

In the morning the gentleman wished 
to learn all about the little children. He 
could talk with Marie, for she spoke his 
own language, but nothing could he make 
out of the little boy's story until one 
of the servants became his interpreter. 
Then he found that Jean was an orphan 
without a relation in the world, that 
after the death of his father and mother 
there had been only enough left to buy 
him good clothes and a hurdy-gurdy. 
The neighbors thought the best thing 
for him to do was to travel about with 
his hurdy-gurdy and see the world, and 
perhaps something better would come up 
some day. He was very anxious to learn, 
and when the gentleman said he should 
go to school and learn all he wished, the 
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poor boy was too happy for words. He 
kissed the gentleman's hand, and with 
tears of joy, promised to be good and 
obedient as long as he lived. 

Marie was to stay with the old gentle- 
man until they should find her parents, 
but as it seemed impossible to learn any- 
thing of them, he sent for a governess to 
teach the little girl at home, and he 
hoped to be able to keep her for his own 
daughter. 

He loved children dearly, and as he 
had none of his own he adopted them 
both, and rejoiced at the thought that he 
should have two dutiful children to take 
care of him in his old age. 

The old gentleman was fond of travel- 
ling, and he took Marie with him wher- 
ever he went. One day they were far 
away from home ; he and Marie were 
driving, and as an elegant carriage passed 
them, a beautiful lady leaned far out and 
looked earnestly at Marie, then with a 
loud cry, which attracted the gentleman's 
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attention, she ordered her coachman to 
stop. The gentleman stopped also. 

"Madame," he said, "can I serve you 
in any way ?" 

The lady could hardly speak. " Marie, 
Marie," was all she could say. 

The child also cried, "Mamma, my 
own dear mamma!" and then the gen- 
tleman knew he must lose his beloved 
Marie, forever. Yet he was so happy to 
find the dear child's mother, that he tried 
to forget his own sorrow. 

The mother told him how long she had 
looked in vain for Marie, and then how 
long she had been following and watching 
a band of gipsies, thinking they might 
have her child, for on the very day wheij 
Marie was lost a band of gipsies had dis- 
appeared from the town where Marie's 
mother was staying, and for the reason that 
she had searched far away instead of near, 
she had never found a trace of her before. 

The kind gentleman said he could not 
live so far from Marie, so he bought a 
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new home near her, and then he sent for 
Jean to keep him company, for he must 
have at least one of his children, and as 
long as he lived Jean was a good, loving, 
thoughtful son to him, and no father 
co^ld have loved his own son better than 
the good old gentleman loved Jean. 

Marie often said, "What a lucky day 
that was for us, Jean, when I played the 
tambourine for you, and we got such a lot 
of money." 

Then the old gentleman would say, 
"What a lucky day for me when the 
little witch played the tambourine before 
my door and wheedled me out of all my 
small silver." 

Jean said, " What a lucky day for me 
when I played my hurdy-gurdy before the 
hungry little girl." 

And the mother said, " What a happy 
day for me when I found my dear child, 
and her kind adopted father, and her good, 
generous little brother, the hurdy-gurdy 
boy." 
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Oh, how the wind was whistling and 
furiously rattling the shutters, and how 
the snow was blowing and piling up 
against the door of the lovely little house 
on the hill, far, far away from the vill- 
age. 

A poor anxious mother looked out into 
the dark night, hoping the storm would 
cease and allow her to go for a doctor for 
her poor little girl, who lay moaning on 
a bed of sickness. 

"Mamma, will you get me a cup of 
ma-link ? I'm ^o fir sty/ " 

The mother's heart was very sad, for 
there was not a drop of milk in the house, 
and the nearest neighbor was two miles 
away. How could she leave her sick child 
alone and go four miles in this blinding, 
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drifting snow? She could never make 
her way, and if she should die in the fear- 
ful drifts what would become of the poor 
child then? 

She thought she heard bells and she 
went to the door, hoping some wayfarer 
might be passing who could send some 
one to help her, but the wind atld the 
snow pelted in her face and nearly took 
away her breath. She closed the door 
and uttered a heavy sigh. 

" Mamma, I wish I had a cup of ma- 
link!'' 

"Oh, my dear child, I would give any- 
thing I have to get you a cup of milk, 
but it is impossible to go through this 
blinding storm, and for three days no one 
has been upon the hill to bring us any- 
thing. I will see if I can get something 
else for you to drink." 

The mother took from her cupboard 

everything she had which sick people 

usually like, and tried to make a pleasant 

drink, but the little girl shook her head. 
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" No, no, it isn't good, mamma dear, if 
I had some good ma-link I should get 
well." 

The mother did not wish the child to 
know how anxious she was; she knew the 
child was very, very ill, and she feared she 
could not live until the doctor came. 

That was a sad, dreadful night. 

"Mamma," said the little girl as she 
awoke from an uneasy sleep, "did -you 
hear the poor mooUy-cow, crying to come 
in? Hark!" 

" No, darling, I heard nothing but the 
wind and the storm." 

"There she is crying again, mamma; 
do go and let her in. She is bringing me 
some nice warm milk. Do let her come 
in, mamma dear!" 

Sure enough out in the storm there was 
a lonely cry, " Moo-oo! Moo-oo! " 

The mother passed quickly out into the 
shed, and when she had lighted a candle 
opened the door. 

In rushed a great red cow, wet and 
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shivering with cold. The woman quickly 
closed the door again, feeling that Provi- 
dence had sent the good creature to save 
her child's life. She looked about to see 
what she could do to make the cow com- 
fortable. 

A barrel of potatoes was standing 
near, and the mooUy-cow went right 
up to it and began to eat as if she were 
hungry. 

" I have plenty of such food for you, 
Mrs. MooUy, and I will cover you with a 
warm blanket, and I have good straw for 
you to sleep upon, if you will give me 
milk for my child." 

The creature understood the kind tones, 
and stood very still when the woman 
brought a pail, and soon the little girl 
had a foaming glass of warm sweet milk. 

"Oh, mamma, did God send the cow 
to us because I wanted ma-link so much?" 

" Yes, darling, I think he did." 

" And can I have some more?" 

" Yes, dear, all you can possibly drink. 
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I must go now, and when I come back I 
will bring you a whole pail full." 

The little girl said: 

"Oh, mamma, that nice ma-link will 
make me all well again." 

The mother gave the cow a nice warm 
bed of straw and plenty of potatoes and 
water, and the good creature gave her all 
the milk she could find pans for. 

In the morning the child was much 
better, and when her mother brought the 
new warm milk again, it made her 
stronger still, so the mother began to 
hope the little girl would get well, even 
if the doctor did not come. 

Two days after, there was a loud knock 
at the door. 

" I am looking for a stray cow," said the 
man who stood there, " have you seen or 
heard of one since the storm began?" 

" I have a cow here. She cried so pite- 
ously at the shed two nights since that I 
took her in. Come and see if she belongs 
to you." 
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She led the man to the shed where 
MooUy was quietly chewing her cud, as 
if she were the happiest cow in the world. 

MooUy knew her master and went right 
up to him, for she was a great pet, and he 
was very happy to find her. 

" I should like to leave her here for a 
day or two until the roads are a little 
better, if you will keep her, for I see you 
know how to take good care of her. I 
will pay you for your trouble and you 
shall have all the milk she gives until I 
come again for her." 

" Thank you from my heart," said the 
mother. " Your good cow saved my 
daughter's life, and I shall be only too 
happy to have sweet warm milk for her 
another day or two." 

The man went away, and when he 
came back the little girl had got quite 
well again. He gave the woman a good 
sum of money for her care of the cow, 
for he said she certainly would have died 
that bitter night if the good woman 
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had not taken her in and treated her so 
kindly. 

So the mother by her kindness had 
saved the poor creature's life, and the 
good cow in return had saved the life of 
the little girl. 



THE END. 
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